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THE APPLE E PHENOMENON - ‘HOW IT ALL BEGAN: 


It was Ste March of 1976. EF rd been employed at Atari for more than a year, both as 
their Chief Draftsman and their Product Development Engineer. That company was then 
into its forth year of operation, under the leadership of Nolan Bushnell - who’d been the 
creator of the very popular video game, Pong - and his Chief Engineer, Mr. Al Alcorn. 
Almost from the start of my employment at Atari, I’?d come to recognize that Bushnell - as 
the genius that he was - had fallen victim to the typical failing of many creative people, like 
himself - that is, the compulsion to get his wonderful, new street-game into production as 
quickly as possible. In the drive to achieve this, such mundane tasks as “establishing a 
strongly functional documentation system” did not loom large in his list of priorities. Asa 
result, once I’d come onto the scene (with two decades of background and experience) | 
found myself confronted by a documentation office that could only be described as “a ball 
of snakes”. 


To explain more clearly, a well-established documentation department would always 
be supported by two numbering systems - one related to “fabricated parts” and one for 
“purchased parts and materials”. The numbering system for “Fabricated Parts” covered 
documentation related exclusively to parts and assemblies which were designed within the 
offices of the company itself - whereas “Purchased Parts” numbering would apply to any 
components, hardware or supplies, with characteristics that were controlled by the source 
supplier. To put it most simply, the systems which I’d found in place when I first arrived at 
Atari were simplistic, ineffectual, and demonstrably costly to the company’s operations. 


My first major task then became - at the instruction of management - to rebuild the 
entire documentation system from the ground up - an activity which took nearly five months 
__to complete. This was an effort devoted primarily to the creation of a Purchased Parts ===> 
Numbering System and its related Operations Manual, which when completed; turned out toi 


be nearly two inches thick. In the end, it ‘was ee assis and it worked! 
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Steve Jobs, at the time, was not a direct employee of Atari, but functioned as a kind of 
Consulting Engineer, whose principle activity was to provide Nolan Bushnell with new game 
circuits - in effect, game circuits which had largely been created by Steve Wozniak. At the 
time, Jobs and Wozniak had been participants in a casual “fun” enterprise whose members 
primarily devoted themselves to transforming “business” computers into various versions of 
“personal” computers. But Woz was far more clever than that and in time, rather than simply 
“cut and paste” something together, decided instead to create from scratch, a totally new 
circuit design “dedicated exclusively to personal computer functionality”, 


As Atari’s “Product Development Engineer”, a major part of my job was to design, 
detail and document cabinet enclosures for every new game that management saw fit to put 
into production - an activity which gave me direct contact to every game-circuit Engineer in 
the company - including Steve Jobs. 


I was then in my forties, while Jobs and Wozniak were in their twenties. I hadn’t yet 
met Woz - but Jobs seemed to find my own personal background intriguing - since I’d 
appeared to be someone with a well-founded understanding of basic electronics. Added to 
this, I was a holder of several patents, had previously founded a corporation, and had later 
gone on to attain the position of Product Designer for a major video game enterprise. More 
than that, I’d even risen to a the position of Department Manager - and had done it all on only 
a high-school diploma. We quickly became quite chummy, and in time he went on to regard 
me as a kind of mentor - an “adult in the room”. As such, he would often consult me on a 
range of subjects. It was in this context that Jobs came into my office one day, to discuss a 
personal problem. It seemed that he and Wozniak had focused on the Dedicated Personal 
Computer Circuit which Woz had created, with a determination to use that concept as the 
foundation for a company which they’d planned to form. But then a problem arose. 


Jobs and Woz had been close friends for many years, though they’d each possessed 
very diverse personalities. Whereas Jobs was of a very focused, “business-minded” nature, 
Woz possessed a far more gregarious and whimsical attitude toward everything. The problem 
which had then arisen, was that Mr. Wozniak was also extremely “parental” about the 
circuits that he’d created, and insisted that, even in their business relationship, he (Woz) 
would reserve his right to exercise segments of his computer circuit designs for use in other 
applications. To Jobs, this was a completely unworkable position for his partner to take. Yet 
in ue of his many talents, the one talent that Jobs lacked, was diplomacy. 


For the sake of the reader, one common definition of a “diplomat”, is someone Mi 


gee i tell you to “30 to hell” but in a way that makes you look forward to the trip. And so, with = es 


. ee confidence in “my” talent for negotiation, he implored me to explain to Woz (whom I'd - 


not yet met) the need for the future company to retain - as “proprietary” - all circuit designs 
and other technical sie We ges pertaining to their company’ S products. 
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It seemed to me to be a fairly straight-forward task, so I immediately invited Jobs, to 
bring his friend, Wozniak, to a meeting at my apartment on the following evening. This 
proved to be a profoundly significant event. As the two of them comforted themselves on the 
sofa, I casually paced about before them. Wozniak, in spite of his whimsical nature, was 
actually quite a reasonable fellow. So, once the concept of “assets proprietary to the 
company” was made clear, he picked it up on the first bounce. 


It was at that moment when Jobs jumped up and announced: “That’s it - we’er gonna 
form a company! Woz and I will each get 45%, and Ron will get 10% - as ‘tie-breaker’ - 
just in case any squabbles come up!” This was the exact moment in time when the ‘Apple 
phenomenon’ began. 


What followed - for me - was one of the most exhilarating two weeks of my life. Jobs 
and Woz took themselves immediately to the offices of the Santa Clara County Registrar, and 
there they began the proceedings to formally establish the “Apple Computer Company’. 
Why Apple? I haven’t a clue - nor had it ever occurred to me to raise the question of why 
Jobs was so determined to use that name. The fact was, I was suddenly far too busy to be 
bothered with such trivia - drawing up the schematic and logic diagrams, compiling the 
“Apple I Operation Manual’, composing and assembling the formal Warranty, and of course, 
penning the company’s first iconic image - later identified as the “Newton” logo. 


The creation of that logo, in itself, is a tale to tell. When I’d conceived of the design, I 
knew full well that it was - in no way - a 20" century image. It truly was a 19™ century 
concept. Newton, “under the apple tree” was of course a total allegory. The fact is that I'd 
simply been infected by Mr. Wozniak’s whimsical nature. I’d even extended the allegorical 
nature of the concept by incorporating into the lower framework, the closing words from a 
well-know Wordsworth sonnet - “...and looking forth by light of moon, or favoring star, I 
could behold the ante-chapel, where the statue stood, of Newton, with his prism and silent 
face - a marble index of a mind forever voyaging through strange seas of thought, alone.” 
I thought this wording to be a perfect expression of what I saw in the erupting creativity of 
Jobs and Wozniak. Moreover, the concept readily lent itself to my preferred media of 
illustration - pen-and-ink. 


But then certain events occurred - some subtle, some significant - which encouraged 
me to reconsider my continued participation in this remarkable project. It’s here, where III 
provide the answer to the question which has most often been asked of me - “Why did I end 
_my participation in this partnership, only twelve days after I’d drawn up and signed the 


agreement?” 


| The first compelling incident occurred when I’d just completed the formal “Apple I” 
schematic, for insertion into the Operation Manual. Typically, every component of the circuit 
was evident, including their component characteistics, values and unique numbers by which 
to identify each part individually. When Jobs saw the finished work he pointed to a unique 
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part identification number and asked: “What’s that?”. | replied, “It’s called a Reference 
Designation.” After a moment’s pause, he blurted out, “They’re all over the drawing. I 
don’t like ‘em. Take ‘em out!”. My immediate response was, “It’s your ball, your bat and 
your park. If you want ‘em out, I'll take ‘em out.” ...and | did. 


But what ran though my mind was an immediate and significant concern. Mr. Jobs, at 
that point in time, had never drawn a “formal” schematic in his life, and yet he felt obliged to 
tell someone, with a background of twenty years of profession experience, how to do his job. 
I saw this as a forewarning of possible events to come. Yet even so, it couldn’t have been 
long, thereafter, before someone would have made him accept re-insertion of these essential 
Reference Designations - as they now appear in all Apple I Operation Manual schematics. 


On another occasion, I’d just completed the “Newton” logo art and was showing it to 
Jobs for review. In the process of completing this work, I’d taken the liberty of obscurely 
blending into the grass, at the lower right corner of the frame, a semi-hidden inscription, 
“R.G.Wayne”. About two days later Jobs came back to me with the drawing in hand and 
rather gruffly said “Take it out!”. Once again I made no objection and followed his 
instructions - but I confess that I regarded that incident as both petty and insulting. 


Yet on a more substantial issue, which seriously influenced my decision, there arose 
concerns about my personal liability. Within only a few weeks of the founding, Jobs had 
successfully done exactly what he was supposed to do - he’d found a retail outlet, The Byte 
Shop, to whom he’d sold 100 ‘Apple I’ computers. Next - again as he was supposed to do - 
he took out a $15,000 loan with which to purchase materials, in order to produce the 
equipment that would fill the order. The first concern arose when, from another source, I 
heard that the Byte Shop had a questionable reputation for “not paying their bills”. This 
concern was then further elevated when Jobs finally delivered the order, only to learn that the 
buyer didn’t know that all that would be delivered, for each computer, was the mother-board, 
harness and several other items, but that there WOULDN’T be a cabinet or enclosure of any 
kind. However, Jobs’ powers of persuasion - at that time - won the day and the deal was 
successfully concluded. 


Nonetheless, the entire episode at once raised my concerns. If this deal had failed, 
how would the massive loan have been repaid? The Apple Computer Company was after all 
a “company ’’, and as such offered none of the personal financial protections which would 

have been provided by a corporate business structure. In other words, in the event of — 


- a. 8 financial difficulties we were “each and severally” liable for the company’s debts. In the — as 5 
face of that reality, neither Jobs nor Wozniak had two nickels to rub together. I, on the other. 


ee _ hand had a house - a car - a bank account - all directly attachable. In short, ifthe dealhad Glos 


blown t be how was I (as the only ‘reachable’ poe) to cover the $15, 000 loss? 


Wrape yet, only two years earlier, I’d been the owner ne a failed corporation, but tobe" 


candid, | hadn't the willingness to exercise my “corporate protections” which would have let 
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both the shareholders and my suppliers bear the burden of my incompetence. Over the 
following eighteen months I made certain that every supplier had been paid 100 cents on 
every dollar owed, as I bought back every share of stock at the prices paid. The one thing I’d 
learned from that experience was, “J really had no business - being in business” 


Yet more concerning to me than all of the above, was the future that I’d suddenly seen 
looming before me. Jobs had looked on as I’d so successfully rebuilt Atari’s entire 
documentation system from scratch. So, what part was he planning for me, in the new Apple 
Computer Company? I knew, for example, that he’d acquired a copy of the Purchased Parts 
Manual which I’d assembled for Atari - and I was certain that when the Apple Corporation 
would ultimately be established, that manual was certain to be passed on to his new 
Documentation Manager, as a guide. 


The fact is that I was a Product Development Engineer in my own right, and had no 
desire whatsoever, to spend the next 20-years of my life shuffling papers, in a back room, as a 
Documentation Department Manager for Apple. There was no question in my mine that 
under the leadership of Jobs and Wozniak, I was standing in the shadow of giants, and that 
under no circumstances that I could imagine, would I ever get the opportunity to creatively 
manage any kind of project of my own. 


These, and other concerns, inevitably led me to only one conclusion. Yet even though 
I was no longer contractually committed to the new enterprise I still continued to provide 
every possible assistance, including, at a later date, developing the concept design for the 
Apple II enclosure. The fact was that I had no doubts whatever that the genius of Steve 
Wozniak had produced the right product at the right time, and that the bulldozer drive of 
Steve Jobs would inevitably assure profound success. This entire episode had been a true 
turning point in technological history, though of course at the time, none of us knew that it 
would be. Who could have foretold what these humble beginnings would lead to. 


In the end, however, Steve Jobs apparently felt that he wasn’t yet quite through with 
me. Over the next several years, on three separate occassions, he took it upon himself to 
meet with me and to offer me a position at the “now well-established’ Apple organization. To 
be candid, I was both honored and flattered that he should make these proposals. Yet even 
though the issue of “financial liability” was no longer a concern, virtually all of the other 
reasons for my initial departure still remained. Of equal importance was the fact that my 
entire career - to then, and since - had been in applying my sense of creativity toward _ 
_ products for which I possessed a true passion - not the least of which had been casino gaming 


oa Ma ‘machines of various kinds. In short, while I had a complete appreciation for the merits and 
____ the future of computers, that world had never actually captured my imagination. 


POST SCRIPT - An important note: 


It has not been the intention of this writing - in any way - to have Steve Jobs appear as 
any kind of villain. He was a man of profound vision, with his own passions and sense of 
focus and direction. I, on the other hand, throughout my professional life, was a kind of Will- 
O’-the-Wisp. My bent seemed always to take off in any direction that would satisfy my own 
passions - and appeal to my own creative nature - but all, with a minimum of conflict. 


In the end, it was simply this divergence, in our attitudes toward life and purpose, 
which then led me off in the direction of more placid waters, while Jobs and Wozniak went 
on to follow their own star - and the rest is history. 
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THE APPLE PHENOMENON - HOW IT ALL BEGAN: 


It was Late March of 1976. I’d been employed at Atari for more than a year, 
both as their Chief Draftsman and their Product Development Engineer. That company 
was then into its forth year of operation, under the leadership of Nolan Bushnell - 
who’d been the creator of the very popular video game, Pong - and his Chief 
Engineer, Mr. Al Alcorn. Almost from the start of my employment at Atari, I’d come 
to recognize that Bushnell - as the genius that he was - had fallen victim to the 
typical failing of many creative people, like himself - that is, the compulsion to 
get his wonderful, new street-game into production as quickly as possible. In the 
drive to achieve this, such mundane tasks as “establishing a strongly functional 
documentation system” did not loom large in his list of priorities. As a result, 
once I’d come onto the scene (with two decades of background and experience) I 
found myself confronted by a documentation office that could only be described as 
“a ball of snakes”. 


To explain more clearly, a well-established documentation department would 
always be supported by two numbering systems - one related to “fabricated parts” 
and one for “purchased parts and materials”. The numbering system for “Fabricated 
Parts” covered documentation related exclusively to parts and assemblies which were 
designed within the offices of the company itself - whereas “Purchased Parts” 
numbering would apply to any components, hardware or supplies, with characteristics 
that were controlled by the source supplier. To put it most simply, the systems 
which I’d found in place when I first arrived at Atari were simplistic, 
ineffectual, and demonstrably costly to the company’s operations. 


My first major task then became - at the instruction of management - to 
rebuild the entire documentation system from the ground up - an activity which took 
nearly five months to complete. This was an effort devoted primarily to the 
creation of a Purchased Parts Numbering System and its related Operations Manual, 
which when completed; turned out to be nearly two inches thick. In the end, it was 
all-encompassing - and it worked! 


Steve Jobs, at the time, was not a direct employee of Atari, but functioned 
as a kind of Consulting Engineer, whose principle activity was to provide Nolan 
Bushnell with new game circuits - in effect, game circuits which had largely been 
created by Steve Wozniak. At the time, Jobs and Wozniak had been participants ina 
casual “fun” enterprise whose members primarily devoted themselves to transforming 
“business” computers into various versions of “personal” computers. But Woz was far 
more clever than that and in time, rather than simply “cut and paste” something 
together, decided instead to create from scratch, a totally new circuit design 
“dedicated exclusively to personal computer functionality”, 


As Atari’s “Product Development Engineer”, a major part of my job was to 
design, detail and document cabinet enclosures for every new game that management 
saw fit to put into production - an activity which gave me direct contact to every 
game-circuit Engineer in the company - including Steve Jobs. 


I was then in my forties, while Jobs and Wozniak were in their twenties. I 
hadn’t yet met Woz - but Jobs seemed to find my own personal background intriguing 
- Since I’d appeared to be someone with a well-founded understanding of basic 
electronics. Added to this, I was a holder of several patents, had previously 
founded a corporation, and had later gone on to attain the position of Product 
Designer for a major video game enterprise. More than that, I’d even risen to a the 
position of Department Manager - and had done it all on only a high-school diploma. 
We quickly became quite chummy, and in time he went on to regard me as a kind of 
mentor - an “adult in the room”. As such, he would often consult me on a range of 
subjects. It was in this context that Jobs came into my office one day, to discuss 
a personal problem. It seemed that he and Wozniak had focused on the Dedicated 
Personal Computer Circuit which Woz had created, with a determination to use that 
concept as the foundation for a company which they’d planned to form. But then a 
problem arose. 


Jobs and Woz had been close friends for many years, though they’d each 
possessed very diverse personalities. Whereas Jobs was of a very focused, 
“business-minded” nature, Woz possessed a far more gregarious and whimsical 
attitude toward everything. The problem which had then arisen, was that Mr. Wozniak 
was also extremely “parental” about the circuits that he’d created, and insisted 
that, even in their business relationship, he (Woz) would reserve his right to 
exercise segments of his computer circuit designs for use in other applications. To 
Jobs, this was a completely unworkable position for his partner to take. Yet in 
spite of his many talents, the one talent that Jobs lacked, was diplomacy. 


For the sake of the reader, one common definition of a “diplomat”, is someone 
who can tell you to “go to hell” but in a way that makes you look forward to the 
trip. And so, with his confidence in “my” talent for negotiation, he implored me to 
explain to Woz (whom I’d not yet met) the need for the future company to retain - 
as “proprietary” - all circuit designs and other technical particulars pertaining 
to their company’s products. 


It seemed to me to be a fairly straight-forward task, so I immediately 
invited Jobs, to bring his friend, Wozniak, to a meeting at my apartment on the 
following evening. This proved to be a profoundly significant event. As the two of 
them comforted themselves on the sofa, I casually paced about before them. Wozniak, 
in spite of his whimsical nature, was actually quite a reasonable fellow. So, once 
the concept of “assets proprietary to the company” was made clear, he picked it up 
on the first bounce. 


It was at that moment when Jobs jumped up and announced: “That’s it - we’er 
gonna form a company! Woz and I will each get 45%, and Ron will get 10% - as ‘tie- 
breaker’ just in case any squabbles come up!” This was the exact moment in time 
when the ‘Apple phenomenon’ began. 


What followed - for me - was one of the most exhilarating two weeks of my 
life. Jobs and Woz took themselves immediately to the offices of the Santa Clara 
County Registrar, and there they began the proceedings to formally establish the 
“Apple Computer Company”. Why Apple? I haven’t a clue - nor had it ever occurred to 
me to raise the question of why Jobs was so determined to use that name. The fact 
was, I was suddenly far too busy to be bothered with such trivia - drawing up the 
schematic and logic diagrams, compiling the “Apple I Operation Manual”, composing 
and assembling the formal Warranty, and of course, penning the company’s first 
iconic image - later identified as the “Newton” logo. 


The creation of that logo, in itself, is a tale to tell. When I’d conceived 
of the design, I knew full well that it was - in no way - a 20" century image. It 
truly was a 19" century concept. Newton, “under the apple tree” was of course a 
total allegory. The fact is that I’d simply been infected by Mr. Wozniak’s 
whimsical nature. I’d even extended the allegorical nature of the concept by 
incorporating into the lower framework, the closing words from a well-know 
Wordsworth sonnet - “...and looking forth by light of moon, or favoring star, I 
could behold the ante-chapel, where the statue stood, of Newton, with his prism 
and silent face - a marble index of a mind forever voyaging through strange seas 
of thought, alone.”. I thought this wording to be a perfect expression of what I 
saw in the erupting creativity of Jobs and Wozniak. Moreover, the concept readily 
lent itself to my preferred media of illustration - pen-and-ink. 


But then certain events occurred - some subtle, some significant - which 
encouraged me to reconsider my continued participation in this remarkable project. 
It’s here, where I’1Ll provide the answer to the question which has most often been 
asked of me - “Why did I end my participation in this partnership, only twelve 
days after I’d drawn up and signed the agreement?” 


The first compelling incident occurred when I’d just completed the formal 
“Apple I” schematic, for insertion into the Operation Manual. Typically, every 
component of the circuit was evident, including their component characteistics, 
values and unique numbers by which to identify each part individually. When Jobs 
saw the finished work he pointed to a unique 


part identification number and asked: “What’s that?”. I replied, “It’s called a 
Reference Designation.” After a moment’s pause, he blurted out, “They’re all over 
the drawing. I don’t like ‘em. Take ‘em out!”. My immediate response was, “It’s 
your ball, your bat and your park. If you want ‘em out, I'll take ‘em out.” ...and 
I did. 


But what ran though my mind was an immediate and significant concern. Mr. 
Jobs, at that point in time, had never drawn a “formal” schematic in his life, and 
yet he felt obliged to tell someone, with a background of twenty years of 
profession experience, how to do his job. I saw this as a forewarning of possible 
events to come. Yet even so, it couldn’t have been long, thereafter, before someone 
would have made him accept re-insertion of these essential Reference Designations - 
as they now appear in all Apple I Operation Manual schematics. 


On another occasion, I’d just completed the “Newton” logo art and was showing 
it to Jobs for review. In the process of completing this work, I’d taken the 
liberty of obscurely blending into the grass, at the lower right corner of the 
frame, a semi-hidden inscription, “R.G.Wayne”. About two days later Jobs came back 
to me with the drawing in hand and rather gruffly said “Take it out!”. Once again I 
made no objection and followed his instructions - but I confess that I regarded 
that incident as both petty and insulting. 


Yet on a more substantial issue, which seriously influenced my decision, 
there arose concerns about my personal liability. Within only a few weeks of the 
founding, Jobs had successfully done exactly what he was supposed to do - he’d 
found a retail outlet, The Byte Shop, to whom he’d sold 100 ‘Apple I’ computers. 
Next - again as he was supposed to do he took out a $15,000 loan with which to 
purchase materials, in order to produce the equipment that would fill the order. 
The first concern arose when, from another source, I heard that the Byte Shop had a 
questionable reputation for “not paying their bills”. This concern was then further 
elevated when Jobs finally delivered the order, only to learn that the buyer didn’t 
know that all that would be delivered, for each computer, was the mother-board, 
harness and several other items, but that there WOULDN’T be a cabinet or enclosure 
of any kind. However, Jobs’ powers of persuasion - at that time - won the day and 
the deal was successfully concluded. 


Nonetheless, the entire episode at once raised my concerns. If this deal had 
failed, how would the massive loan have been repaid? The Apple Computer Company was 
after all a “company”, and as such offered none of the personal financial 
protections which would have been provided by a corporate business structure. In 
other words, in the event of financial difficulties we were “each and severally” 
liable for the company’s debts. In the face of that reality, neither Jobs nor 
Wozniak had two nickels to rub together. I, on the other hand had a house - a car - 
a bank account - all directly attachable. In short, if the deal had — blown up, how 
was I (as the only ‘reachable’ partner) to cover the $15,000 loss? 


Worse yet, only two years earlier, I’d been the owner of a failed 
corporation, but to be candid, I hadn’t the willingness to exercise my “corporate 
protections” which would have let 


both the shareholders and my suppliers bear the burden of my incompetence. Over the 
following eighteen months I made certain that every supplier had been paid 100 
cents on every dollar owed, as I bought back every share of stock at the prices 
paid. The one thing I’d learned from that experience was, “I really had no 

business - being in business”. 


Yet more concerning to me than all of the above, was the future that I’d 
suddenly seen Looming before me. Jobs had looked on as I'd so successfully rebuilt 
Atari’s entire documentation system from scratch. So, what part was he planning for 
me, in the new Apple Computer Company? I knew, for example, that he’d acquired a 
copy of the Purchased Parts Manual which I’d assembled for Atari - and I was 
certain that when the Apple Corporation would ultimately be established, that 
manual was certain to be passed on to his new Documentation Manager, as a guide. 


The fact is that I was a Product Development Engineer in my own right, and 
had no desire whatsoever, to spend the next 20-years of my life shuffling papers, 
in a back room, as a Documentation Department Manager for Apple. There was no 
question in my mine that under the leadership of Jobs and Wozniak, I was standing 
in the shadow of giants, and that under no circumstances that I could imagine, 
would I ever get the opportunity to creatively manage any kind of project of my 
own. 


These, and other concerns, inevitably led me to only one conclusion. Yet even 
though I was no longer contractually committed to the new enterprise I still 
continued to provide every possible assistance, including, at a later date, 
developing the concept design for the Apple II enclosure. The fact was that I had 
no doubts whatever that the genius of Steve Wozniak had produced the right product 
at the right time, and that the bulldozer drive of Steve Jobs would inevitably 
assure profound success. This entire episode had been a true turning point in 
technological history, though of course at the time, none of us knew that it would 
be. who could have foretold what these humble beginnings would lead to. 


In the end, however, Steve Jobs apparently felt that he wasn’t yet quite 
through with me. Over the next several years, on three separate occassions, he took 
it upon himself to meet with me and to offer me a position at the “now well- 
established” Apple organization. To be candid, I was both honored and flattered 
that he should make these proposals. Yet even though the issue of “financial 
Liability” was no longer a concern, virtually all of the other reasons for my 
initial departure still remained. Of equal importance was the fact that my entire 
career - to then, and since - had been in applying my sense of creativity toward 
products for which I possessed a true passion - not the least of which had been 
casino gaming machines of various kinds. In short, while I had a complete 
appreciation for the merits and the future of computers, that world had never 
actually captured my imagination. 


POST SCRIPT - An important note: 


It has not been the intention of this writing - in any way - to have Steve 
Jobs appear as any kind of villain. He was a man of profound vision, with his own 
passions and sense of focus and direction. I, on the other hand, throughout my 
professional life, was a kind of Will-0’-the-Wisp. My bent seemed always to take 
off in any direction that would satisfy my own passions - and appeal to my own 
creative nature - but all, with a minimum of conflict. 


In the end, it was simply this divergence, in our attitudes toward life and 
purpose, which then led me off in the direction of more placid waters, while Jobs 
and Wozniak went on to follow their own star - and the rest is history. 
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Ronald G. Wayne 
Co-Founder Apple Computer Co. 
April 1, 1976 


To Creative Minds Everywhere 
Follow Your Star Your STAR 
Where Ever It Leads! 


